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On attitudes towards language in ancient India 


1. From early Vedic times, Indo-Aryans had an awareness of 
themselves as opposed to peoples with whom they came into contact and 
conflict. This awareness involved cultural and ethnic factors, including 
language, and it came down to a conflict between the Aryas (Sanskrit áryah), 
upholding particular cultic practices associated with sacred texts in a 
particular language, against non-Aryas, who did not have the same religious 
practices and associated language. The Indo-Aryans’ consciousness about their 
status as Aryas has its antecedent in Indo-Iranian culture, and it continued long 
after the Indo-Ayrans had completed their migrations into the Indian 
subcontinent. The contrast ultimately developed into one between idealized 
speakers of a language that was culturally and ritually pure (sariskrtam), on the 
one hand, and barbaric speakers (mlecchah) on the other; the latter, in turn, 
could be “foreigners” in the sense that they inhabited areas outside the bounds 
of Aryavartta ‘the abode of the Arya’ or, from the point of view of Sanskritic 
speakers, merely speakers of Middle Indic vernaculars, speech forms of which 
were viewed as corruptions (apabhramsah) of the elevated Sanskritic speech. 
Moreover, grammar ( vyakaranam), an ancillary to the Veda ( vedangam), came 
to be viewed as a means of describing such pure, correct speech set apart from 
the corrupt vernaculars. Further, grammar came quite early to be considered a 
means of attaining felicity and ultimate release through the purification of 
speech, which was elevated to a divine status. In this brief presentation, 
intended for nonspecialists, I shall give an overview of such Indian attitudes 
towards language, their background and developmentin ancient India, stressing 
points that, in my opinion, are worth emphasizing anew.! 

2. The Indo-Aryans and the Iranians both referred to themselves and to 
their speech as Arya (Skt. arya-, Av. arya-, OP ariya-). Thus, Achemenian kings 
emphasized not only that they were Achemenian (haxamanisiya-) and Persian ` 
(parsa-) but also Arya (ariya-) of Arya seed (ariya cissa): adam dàrayavaus 
xSayaÜiya vazraka xSayaOiya xSaya@iyanam x$aya0iya dahyünam vispa- 
zananam xsaya@iya ahyaya bümiyà vazrakaya düraiapiy vistaspahya pussa 
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haxamanisiya parsa parsahya pussa ariya ariya cissa ‘I am Darius the great 
king, king of kings, king of the countries with all sorts of people, king on this 
great earth, even to the distance, son of Vistaspa (Hystaspes), an Achemenian, a 
Persian, son of a Persian, an Arya of Arya seed.’2 adam xSayarsa xsaya@iya 
vazraka xSaya0iya xSaya0iyanam xsSaya@iya dahyünam paruvzananam 
x&àyaÜ0iya ahyaya bimiya vazrakaya düraiapiy darayavahaus xsaya@iyahya 
pussa haxamanisiya parsa parsahya pussa ariya ariya cissa ‘I am Xerxes the 
great king, king of kings, king of the countries with many people, king on this 
great earth, even to the distance, son of king Darius, an Achemenian, a Persian, 
son of a Persian, an Arya of Arya seed.'? Moreover, Darius specifically 
mentions that an inscription of his was in Arya,‘ so that the concept of Arya 
applied not only to a people but also to their language. 

3. If people thus refer to themselves and their language in a particular 
way, they certainly are aware of acontrast between themselves and others, both 
as a people and with respect to the languages they speak. 

3.1. This contrast is particularly vivid in India, where people not only 
referred to themselves as arya but also portrayed themselves as opposed in 
customs and speech to others. These others are principally referred to by the 
terms dásyu- and dasá-in the earliest texts. For example, in the Rgveda, Indra 
is asked to recognize ( ví jànihi [2sg. imper.]) the Aryas as opposed to the dasyu 
and to subject (randhaya [2sg. imper.]) those who do not follow vows of 
performing sacred rites to the will of one who has a strew of sacrificial grass 
(barhísmate randhaya ... avratán),é that is, to subject the non-Aryas, who do not 
perform rituals for the Arya gods, to the will of the Arya. A poet also says to 
Indra, ‘... yourevealed the light for the Arya; the dasyu has been made to sit on 
the left’ (Rgveda 2.11.18cd: ápàavrnor jyótir áryàya ni savyatáh sadi dásyur 
indra). Another says to him, ‘You tamed the dasyus, you alone won the 
settlements for the Arya’ (Rgveda 6.18.3ab: tvár ha nú tyád adamayo dásyürnr 
ékah krstir avanor aryaya ) and speaks of Indra's help, through which, *you 
brought down the settlements of the dasas’ (Rgveda 6.25.2d: arya 'ya víSÓ va 
tarir dásih). Again, Agni is told, ‘You drove the dasyu from their home to create 
broad light for the Arya’ (Rgveda 7.5.6cd: tvár dásyürmr ókaso agne aja urú 
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jyótir janáyan náryà ya). Moreover, those who do not follow a vow to perform 
rites to the Arya gods are called black-skinned, as in Rgveda 1.130.8a-c: indrah 
samátsu yájamanam aryarh pra vad vísvesu Satámütir ajisu svàrmilhesv ajisu I 
mánave $ásad avratán tvácar krsnám arandhayat ‘indra of a hundred aids 
helped the sacrificer, the Arya, in contests, in contests with the sun as reward; 
chastising for Manu the ones who lack vows of worship, he made the black skin 
subject(to Manu).' 

3.2. The Aryas were contrasted with others in respect of their speech. 
Perhaps the most famous instance of this is found in Yaska's Nirukta and 
Patafjali's Mahabhasya. In the course of setting forth principles for 
etymologically explaining (nirvacanam) words, Yaska mentions that in some 
areas verbal bases ( prakrtayah ‘original stuff, bases’) are used with verbendings 
( prakrtaya ekesu bhasyante) and in some areas only derivates (vikrtayah 
‘modifications’) of the same verbs are used (vikrtaya ekesu). For example, in 
the area of Kamboja --- a district in the area now known as Afghanistan --- the 
verb Sav ‘go’ is used, butamong the Arya the derivate ŝava- ‘corpse’ isused.? In 
the introductory section of his Mahabhasya, Pataíijali remarks that certain 
speech forms have restricted domains of usage, thatis, only particularforms are 
used in particular meanings in given areas. For example, Sav is used in finite 
forms meaning ‘go’ only among the Kambojas, while the Aryas use only a 
derivate of this verb, Sava-; in Surastra, hamm‘ go’ is used, ramh is used in the 
same sense in the east and central part of the country, but Aryas use only gam in 
this meaning; the verb dà ‘cut’ is used in the east, but in the north only the 
derivate datra- is used. 

3.3. Anotherimportant term is mleccha, which in its earliest use refers 
specifically to barbaric speech. The first place this occurs is the following 
famous passage from the Satapathabrahmana (3.2.1.22-24): tedevà iksari 
cakrire yosa và iyar vag yad enari na yuvitehaiva mā tisthantam abhyehiti 
brühi tàm tu na agatam pratiprabrütad iti sa hainam tad eva tisthantam 

` abhycyáya tasmad u stri pumárhsam samskrte tisthantam abhyaiti tam haibhya 
agatam pratiprovaceyam và agad itil tàm deva asurebhyo’ntarayams tar 
svikrtyagnaveva parigrhya sarvahutam ajuhavur ahutir hi devanam sa yam 
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evamim anustubhajuhavus tad evainam tad devah svyakurvata te’sura 
attavacaso he'lavo he lava iti vadantah parababhivuh | tatraitam api vacam 
üdur upajijfasyam sa mlecchas tasman na bráhmano mlecched asurya 
haisa vag evamevaisa dvisatam sapatnanam adatte vacam te'syattavcaso 
parabhavanti ya evam etád veda? ‘The gods considered that speech was a girl; 
since she had not joined with this (sacrificial rite), (they said to the sacrifice) 
“Tell her, ‘Come to me standing right here’, and tell us when she has come to 
you." She came to him standing just so. Thus it is that a woman approaches a 
man standing in the prepared place. He told them when she had come to him, 
*She has come." The gods came between her and the demons. Once they had 
gotten her to themselves, they took her and offered her as a complete oblation in 
the fire. For an offering made in the fire pertains to the gods. Once they had 
offered her with the anustubh, only then did the gods truly make her their own. 
The demons, with speech taken away from them, said he'lavo he 'lavah and 
were thus vanquished. They uttered this indistinct speech there. That is 
barbaric speech (mlecchah). Therefore, a Brahmana is not to utter barbaric 
speech (na mlecchet), for this speech is of the demons. One who know thus 
takes the speech of his competitors who hate him; they are vanquished with 
their speech taken from them.’ Now, the contrast here is not between Arya and 
non-Arya pure and simple. Instead, the emphasis is placed on usage that is 
correct according to an accepted norm and usage that is considered barbaric 
because of its deviation from the norm. Thus, the demons are said to have been 
vanquished because, incapable of uttering the correct form he3arayo he3arayah, 
they said he’lavo he'lavah.1? Thatis, instead of the accepted form arayah, with 
-r-and -y-, they used a dialectal and unacceptable form alavah, with -J-and -v-; 
and instead of using a prolated (trimoric) -e3 that is exempt from phonological 
alternation, they used an ordinary vowel -e and followed the rule of phonologic 
alternation whereby word-final -e and word-initial a- together give -e-.! 

The same famous passage, with a slight variation, is alluded to by 
Patafijali, in the introductory section of his Mahabhasya. Here Patafijali 
discusses the reasons which prompt the study of grammar. After giving major 
reasons, for studying grammar,!2 Patajfijali gives additional reasons. One of 
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these is to avoid being barbaric (mleccha mà bhüma ‘lest we be barbarians’) by 
using barbaric speech; Mahabhasya L.2.3-9: imani ca bhüyah 
SabdanuSsasanasya prayojanani --- te’surah ... te’sura helayo helaya iti 
kurvantah parababhüvuh | tasmad brahmanena na mlecchitavai 
napabhasitavai mleccho ha và esa yad apasabdah | mleccha mà bhüma ity 
adhyeyam vyakaranam ‘These are additional reasons for grammar: te 'suráh... 
The demons were vanquished because they said helayo helayah. Therefore, a 
Brahmana is not to utter barbaric speech (na mlecchitavai) (that is, ) not utter 
incorrect speech (napabhasitavai ); incorrect speech is barbarism. Grammar 
should be studied in order not to be barbaric speakers." 

3.4. The contrast between barbarians and their incorrect speech on the 
one hand and non-barbarians who use correct speech forms also involves the 
concept of Aryas in that the speakers who are considered the linguistic ideal to 
be emulated are characterized not only by their behavior (acaratah) but also by 
where they live (nivasatah), namely Aryavartta (‘abode of the Arya’). In his 
commentary on Panini 6.3.109: prsodaradini yathopadistam, 13 Patafijali notes 
that words of the type prsodara- ‘spotted belly’, which exhibit particular 
irregularities, are said to be known from the usage of speakers referred to as 
Sista (‘élite’). He also remarks that the behavior which characterizes these 
model speakers is found only in Aryavartta, and he goes on to describe both the 
moral characteristics of the Sistas and the limits of Aryavartta: Mahabhasya 
III.174.7-10: sa cacàra aryavartta eva | kah punar aryavarttah | prag adarsat 
pratyak kalakavanad daksinena himavantam uttarena pariyatram | etasminn- 
aryanivase ye brahmanah kumbhidhanya alolupa agrhyamanakaranah kimcid 
antarena kasyascid vidyayah paragas tatrabhavantah Sistah ‘ And this behavior 
occurs only in Aryavartta. But what is Aryavartta? It is east of Adar$a,!4 to the 
west of Kalakavana,!5 south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra!®. 
Brahmanas in this abode of the Arya and who possess at a time only as much 
grain as fits in a small pot”, are not greedy, act out of duty, not because of some 
obvious motive, and have attained full proficiency in some area of traditional 
knowledge without the need for anything such as explicit instruction, these 
noble men are the Sistas.’ 18 
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3.5. From what Patafijali says, it is clear that for him there is a contrast 
in linguistic behaviour that pits correct speech (Sabdah), as used by ideal 
speakers (sistáh) --- namely Sanskritic Brahmanas --- who live in Aryavartta 
against incorrect speech, which in the Mahabhasya is called not only 
apasabdah or apabhramsah but also mlecchah. Itis clear too that for this use of 
the term mleccha-, there is a parallel in the legend recounted in the Sata- 
pathabrahmana (see 3.3). 

Moreover, just as Patafijali's characterization of the Sistas in 
Aryavartta involves not only linguistic behavior but also other moral qualities 
(see note 18), similarly Aryavartta itself is defined not only in geographic terms 
but also through cultural characteristics, as opposed to characteristics of the 
Mleccha country. Thus, for example, the Manusmrti says that the area where 
the krsnasara deer roams naturally is the land appropriate to the performance of 
rites; the area outside of this is Mleccha country.!? The Visnusmrti draws the 
contrastas follows: The Mleccha country is where the social organization into 
four groups called varna does not occur; the other is Aryávartta.20 In such 
contexts, mleccha- is not used merely in connection with barbaric speech, and 
the principal factor involved in contrasting the land of the Arya and the land of 
the Mlecchais not geographic but cultural?! 

3.6. Although a clear distinction is thus drawn, from Vedic times on, 
between Sanskritic speech recognized as correct and barbaric speech that 
includes dialectal and vernacular characteristics, this does not mean that even 
ideal speakers within Aryavartta were considered always to use only the pure 
Sanskritic speech that was elevated to an ideal. Indeed, in social situations that 
must have prevailed on the subcontinent at the times in question,22 it must have 
been the case that speakers who would use the elevated Sanskritic speech on 
appropriate occasions also used vernaculars on other occasions. Moreover, 
Patafijali makes it clear that for him the restriction (niyamah) according to 
which only correct speech forms are to be used applies in the context of ritual. 
Thus, a discussion in the introductory section of the Mahabhasya concerns 
whether merit (dharmal)is linked to the knowledge of correct speech (Sabdasya 
jiane) orto verbal behavior (acre), the use of such speech (prayoge). A varttika 
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speaks in support of the second position, and in his elaboration of this Patafijali 
again refers to the Vedic legend about the Asuras (see section 3.3): Paspasa 
varttika 7: acare niyamah; Mahabhasya I.10.11-12: acare punar rsir niyamar 
vedayate te’sura ... ‘There is a restriction with respect to behavior. Moreover, 
the rsi (i.e., the Veda) makes known arestriction with respect to behavor (when 
it says)...’ Later on in the introductory section of the Mahabhasya, however, 
Patafijali remarks that this restriction on verbal behavior hoids only in respect 
of ritual activity (yajfie karmani); elsewhere, there is no such absolute 
restriction (anyatraniyamah). In this connection, he recalls a legend about 
sages (rsayah) who, because of the way they spoke, were known as yarvanas 
tarvanas. These were true sages, with direct perception of dharma ( pratyaksa- 
dharmaànah) not directly knowable by ordinary men, who possessed both 
transcendental and other knowledge (paraparajfiah), who knew all that should 
be known (viditaveditavyàh), and who had acquired a complete knowledge of 
things as they are (adhigatayathatathyah). Theserevered men would say yar va 
nah tar và nah instead of the more purely correct yad và nah’ what is ours’, tad 
và nah "that is ours’.23 On the other hand, they would not utter such incorrect 
forms (napabhasante) during aritual act. The Asuras, however, did indeed utter 
incorrect speech in aritual context, hence were vanquished.?4 

3.7. Clearly, Pataíijali could not and did not rule out the use of non- 
Sanskritic speech even by learned and revered sages. The same situation is 
reflected in a series of discussions in the Mimarhsasitras. 

3.7.1. Mimarnsasütra 1.3.4.8: tesv adarsanad virodhasya sama viprati- 
pattih syat concerns the interpretation of Vedic passages where terms occur 
which are used in different meanings by different people but no conflict appears 
(adarsanad virodhasya) with respect to these meanings, so that one cannot show 
that one meaning must be given preference over another. Consequently, the 
different interpretations would have equal status (sam4 vipratipattih syat). In 
his commentary, Sabara cites three Brahmana passages: These speak of a 
porridge (caruh ) made of yava (yavamayah ),25 sandals (upahanau ) made of 
varaha skin (varahi),26 and a mat (kata-) made of vetasa ( vaitase kate).27 Sabara 
remarks that some use yava-, varaha-, vetasa- with reference to long-bearded 
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barley, a hog, and the Vafijulaka plant, but that others use the same terms with 
reference to the Priyangu plant, to a black bird, and to the Jambü plant. Since 
both meanings are understood for each term, this would result in allowing an 
option for ritual act in question.?3 In his next sutra, Jaimini argues that only one 
of the two possible meanings is applicable, namely the one that is founded in 
the Sastra, since this is the source which determines what is to be understood.29 
Sabara comments as follows: Itis not a question of different understandings 
having equal status, since one or the other meanings understood from the terms 
at issue can be accounted for through metaphoric usage. Thus, if yava- is 
primarily used with reference to long-beared barley, then it will be used with 
reference to priyangu due to a similarity, and vice versa: when an earlier 
planted crop has been exhausted, long-bearded barley and priyangu come up, 
and this is the similarity between the two.30 The question is, of course, which of 
the two meanings is to be treated as primary. According to Sabara, the primary 
meaning of the word is the one that is given to the word by men based in $astra, 
that is by the Sistas. These people are possessed of an unbroken memorial 
tradition with respect to words and the Vedas, so that they are the source of 
determining matters of lore that is not man-made and lore that stems from 
men.3! And, notes Sabara, these sistas hand down a tradition of interpretation 
according to which the Vedic passage calling for a porridge made of yava has a 
supplement which describes yava; this passage says that when other plants 
wither, these thrive.32 The Veda thus show that yava is the longbearded barley. 
Since the word yava- is found thus used in the Veda, then, one understands that 
this word has an uninterrupted tradition of being used with reference to barley. 
Hence, its use with respect to priyangu is to be considered metaphoric, so that 
the offering at issue is to be made of barley. 

Now, in his comments on JMS 1.3.4.8, Sabara refers merely to some 
(kecit) people who use words like yava- with reference to different things. Itis, 
therefore, not certain that in this passage he contrasts the usage of Aryas and 
Mlecchas.?* Other commentators, however, do indeed consider that Jaimini’s 
sutra concerns just such a contrast. Kumarila, for example, illustrates this with 
words like pilu- : among the Aryas, this refers to a particular tree, but the 
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Mlecchas use it with reference to an elephant.35 Whatever one may decide 
concerning Sabara's comments on JMS 1.3.4.8, however, itis absolutely clear 
that in his comments on the next sūtra Sabara explicitly refers to the sistas. In 
addition, itis hardly plausible to think that he would consider these people to be 
essentially different from the Sistas of which Patafijali speaks. These Sistas, 
repositories of traditional lore, are, of course, Brahmanas and Aryas. 

3.7.2. In his comments on JMS 1.3.5.10, Sabara explicitly speaks of 
Aryas and Mlecchas, in the following context. There are certain words which 
Aryas do not use in any sense, but which Mlecchas use in particular meanings; 
for example pika- 'cuckoo', nema- ‘half’, sata-‘a certain wooden bowl’, 
tamarasa- ‘lotus’. Words like pika- are used in Vedic texts in connection with 
accepted rites, and there can be no question of any conflict between two 
possible meanings of such words, so that the only senses in which they are used 
are indeed accepted by dint of their not conflicting with authority.36 Sabara 
considers two possibilities in connection with such terms. Since they are not 
used by Aryas, one might resort to etymological and grammatical explanations 
to arrive at meanings for them as derived from particular verbal bases by means 
of affixes, or one could simply accept that the meaning of each such word is the 
one in which Mlecchas use the term.37 As a preliminary position, it is 
maintained that one must resort to meanings posited on the basis of 
etymological explanation, since, as has been said, the usage of Sistas is 
authoritative, not the lore of non-$istas, and, in addition, non-$istas lack 
expertise concerning what meanings pertain to words.38 The position accepted 
as final, however, is that in such cases the usage of Mlecchas has to be 
accepted: One should understand whatever meaning is given by Mlecchas to 
words like pika-, though such meanings are not normally understood for the 
terms among Sistas; this does not conflict with any authority, so that it is not 
proper to reject it. Moreover, remarks Sabara, sista usage is authoritative with 
respect to what is not known through the senses. As for the claim that only 
Sistas have expertise with respect to determining the meanings of words, this 
may be true, but Mlecchas are even more expert in matters of cultivating and 
binding birds.?? 
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3.7.3. Obviously, there was a time at which words like pika-, nema-, 
which occurred in Vedic texts, hence could not be ruled out of court, came to be 
used normally only by non-Sanskritic speakers. Yet the Sistas had to grant 
Mlecchas not only the right to use such words in particular meanings but also 
authority in determining the meanings of these words as found in Vedic texts. 
Thus we do not find merely interaction between Sistas and Mlecchas in a 
society where the former could and did use non-Sanskritic forms under 
appropriate circumstances; the usage of Mlecchas had to be given status, albeit 
in a fairly limited sphere, with respect to the very Vedic lore of which the sistas 
were the guardians. And these very Sistas themselves did indeed have occasion 
to use speech that was "corrupt", witness the behavior of the sages about whom 
Patafijali relates a story (see 3.5). 

4. The example of the Asuras vanquished because they used barbaric 
speech forms in a ritual context (see 3.3, 3.5) is simply an instance on the 
supramundane level of something that happens to ordinary speakers: As they 
gain merit (dharmah) from the knowledge and use of correct speech forms, so do 
they acquire demerit (adharmah) from the knowledge and use of incorrect, 
corrupt speech.^" Indeed, remarks Patafijali, any person who knows correct 
speech forms also knows incorrect ones and will thereby acquire greater 
demerit than merit, since for any given correct term such as go- (nom. sg. gauh) 
'cow' there are several incorrect vernacular ones, such as gavi, goni, gota, and 
gopotalika.*! The situation where such corruptions are necessarily to be 
avoided is the ritual, mantras involved in which must be uttered absolutely 
correctly if they are to be acceptable and effective. 

4.1. Now, given that Sanskritic speakers are indeed allowed to use 
vernaculars withoutundesired consequences exceptin ritualusage, the scope of 
the pure Sanskrit speech is obviously quite reduced. Indeed, Paniniyas 
recognize that vernacular usage is predominant (see note 41). A corollary of 
this is that, if the use of pure Sanskritic speech is to retain a status, it should 
have attributed to it in ordinary discourse the same sort of power that it has in 
ritual. For it cannot be the case that such speech serves merely the purpose of 
communication, since this is normally carried out through vernaculars, even by 
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speakers of the elevated language. From very early on, Paniniyas do in fact 
reach this conclusion, and they draw parallels between restrictions made with 
respect to language usage and restrictions made in other spheres of behavior to 
ensure merit. Forexample, food is eaten in order to allay hunger, and this can be 
done with any sort of food, including dog meat. Inthe sphere of daily behavior, a 
restriction is formulated, whereby only certain foods may be eaten, others not, 
so that one is forbidden from eating the domestic fowl or pigs.42 In the sphere of 
ritual, it is said that the sacrificial pole to which an animal is tied should be 
made of Bilva or Khadira wood.43 A sacrificial pole is used to tie up an animal 
that is to beimmolated, and a sacrificer could use any kind of wood to tie up the 
animal, and he could put the pole upright or not. A restriction is formulated 
according to which the pole is to be of Bilva or Khadira wood.^^ Again, in the 
course of arite, the Agnidh officiantis supposed to heat up potsherds in which 
offerings will by heated by covering them with coals, and as he covers them the 
Agnidhis supposed to utter the mantra bhfgünam ángirasàrn tápasa tapyadhvam 
(Vàajasaneyisarhhità 1.18) Heat up with the ascetic heat of the Bhrgu, of the 
Angiras.’45 As Patafijali remarks, the officiant addresses the potsherds with this 
mantra after he puts them on the fire, although even without the mantra the fire, 
whose very action is to burn, would heat them. A restriction is provided, 
whereby the act thus performed produces the good results desired, felicity.46 
Similarly, both a correct speech form and an incorrect one --- such as gauh or 
gávi --- produces in a hearer the same understanding of a meaning, but a 
restriction is made for the sake of merit, whereby one is to express a meaning 
with a correct speech form, not with an incorrect one; if this is done, it produces 
desired felicity.^" Indeed, there is an old tradition, alluded to by Patafijali, 
according to which one correct speech form properly used is a wish-granting 
cow in heaven.#8 

4.2. Centuries later, Bhartrhari, acknowledged as the greatest 
systematic philosopher of language mediaeval India produced, takes note of 
two positions concerning correct and incorrect speech forms such as gauh and 
gavi. According to some, an incorrect form signifies indirectly through 
inference: upon hearing a form like gavi, a Sanskritic speaker infers the . 
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corresponding correct form gauh, which alone is related with a meaning as its 
signifier (vacakah) . Others maintain that there is no distinction between the 
two as signifiers, both being equally capable of signifying a meaning, but that a 
restriction is made with respect to merit and sin (punyapapayoh):^ The use of 
correct speech alone has the effect of producing merit for a speaker. 

4.3. IntheIndiancontext, the ultimate good to which any one acquiring 
merit can aspire is release from the cycle of births and union with an ultimate 
being. Quiteearly on, moreover, grammarians not only concerned themselves 
with the formal description of Sanskrit and the details of how a grammar 
operates to carry this out but also with a philosophical-religious aspect of 
language associated with such release and union. In the introductory section to 
the Mahàábhasya, Patafijali gives a grammarian's exegesis of a famous Vedic 
verse: catvári Sfügà tráyo asya páda dvé sirse saptá hástāso asya | tridha baddhó 
vrsabhó roraviti mahó devó mártyam & vivega,50 Patafijali’s exegesis is as 
follows: The four horns spoken of are the four major classes of speech units: 
nouns, verb forms, preverbs, and particles. The three feet are the three time 
divisions: past, future, and current. The two heads are the two aspects which 
speech has: Itis eternal and susceptible of production.5! The seven hands are the 
seven nominal endings ( vibhaktayah).5? When the verse speaks of the roaring 
bull being bound in three places, the allusion is to the three general places 
where the breath goes in producing speech: the chest, the throat, and the head 
(i.e., the vault of the oral cavity).53 Finally, the great god that is said to enter 
mortal beings is speech (Sabdah): we should study grammar in order to attain 
union with this great god.4 

4.4. The Mahabhasya's interpretation of Rgveda 4.58.3, with its image 
of speech as the great god with whom one gains union through studying 
grammar, exerted great influence. In particular, this image is incorporated into 
Bhartrhari's exposition, in the Vakyapadiya and his autocommentary thereon, 
of his philosophical position, intimately linked with grammar, according to 
which the ultimate being is brahma in the form of speech ( Sabdabrahma). In his 
commentary on Vakyapadiya 1.122 (edited by K. A. Subramania Iyer [Pune: 
Deccan College, 1965], p. 201), Bhartrhari explicitly cites the Rgvedic verse. 
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In the words of the Vakyapadiya karik itself (api prayoktur atmanarh $abdam 
antar avasthitam | prahur mahantamrsabham yena sayujyam isyate), the self of 
a speaker (prayoktur atmanam) is said (prahuh ‘... say’) to be a great bull 
(mahantam rsabham), speech (Sabdam) situated within (antar avasthitam) and 
with which union is desired (yena sayujyam isyate). According to Bhartrhari’s 
general philosophical framework --- which is based essentially on Patafijali’s 
Mahabhasya and later sources from which he cites --- the explanation of correct 
speech forms by means of a grammatical system is a sarhskara, not merely a 
derivational explanation but also a purification, whereby speech is cleansed of 
the impurities of incorrect speech forms. And one who knows grammar and uses 
correct forms thereby practices a type of yoga which gains him merit, felicity, 
and ultimate union with the absolute being.55 

5. There can be no doubt that one of the major sources for the sharp 
awareness early Indo-Aryan settlers in India experienced about language was 
their encountering non-Aryas who differed from them with respect to their 
speech as well as in other ways. There also can be no serious doubt that, as 
scholars generally have accepted, Sanskritic Indo-Aryan speakers paid 
enormous attention to the formal aspects of speech in order to keep their 
liturgical texts free from corruptions. Ultimately, these factors and the 
attitudes they encouraged resulted not only in a culture which distinguished 
sharply between correct Sanskritic speech and other linguistic types and in 
which formal grammar was cultivated to a degree of sophistication hardly 
found elsewhere, but also one in which grammar could be and was elevated to 
the level of a philosophical-religious system on a par with such systems as the 
Nyaya school of logic, Jainism, or various forms of Buddhism and Vedànta.56 
As in such systems as Nyaya or Vedanta, moreover, the ultimate goal is 
attainment of the supreme good (nihsreyasam), so that grammar also became 
part of a soteriological system, with linguistic usage a means to acquiring merit 
and the ultimate good. In this respect, the Indian attitude towards language is 
probably unique. 
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lThe mostelaborate philosophical system involving grammar, speech, and soteriology is thatelaborated 
by Bhartrhari, whose views are based on positions already espoused by Katyayana and Pataüjali, 
centuries earlier; see most recently G. Cardona, Panini, his work and its traditions : volume I: 
Background and introduction (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1988), pp. 629-646 (referred to below as 
“Cardona 1988"), and, for bibliographical references, G. Cardona, Panini, a survey of research (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1976, reprinted 1980, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 256, 299-300. For arecent 
consideration of major passages dealing with attitudes towards language in ancient India, see also M. M. 
Deshpande, Sociolinguistic Attitudes in India (Ann Arbor: Karoma Publishers, 1979), pp. 1-21. Iam 
grateful to Wilhelm Halbfass for his commentson a draftof this paper. 

2Darius, Naq$-i-Rustam a 8-15 (similarly, Susa e 8-14). 

3Xerxes, Persepolish 6-13. 

4Darius, Behistan IV.88-89: Oatiy Darayavaus XsayaOiya vasna Auramazdaha iyam dipimaiy tyam 
adam akunavam patisam ariy& aha ‘Saysking Darius: by the will of Ahuramazdah is this inscription of 
mine that I made, and it wasin Arya.’ 

5Sanskrit dásyu- is cognate with Iranian dahyu-, which refers to a large geographical area (see the Old 
Persian citations in section 2) and in Avestan is also modified by airya-. The term has undergone a 
semantic shiftin Indo-Aryan. Concerning the conflicts between Áryas and non-Áryas, thereferencesand 
discussions given in A. A. Macdonell's and A. Berriedale Keith's Vedic index of names and subjects 
(London: John Murray, 1912, reprinted 1958, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass) under Arya, Dasyu, Dasa 
(pp. 64-65, 347-349, 356-358) are still valuable and judicious, even if in need of some updating. More 
recently, Vedic sarnhita and brahmana passages in which dásyu- and dāsá- are used have been studied by 
W. E. Hale, Asura- in Early Vedic Religion (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986), pp. 146-169. The most 
recent pertinent contribution I know ofis Asko Parpola, ‘The coming of the Aryans to Iran and India and 
the cultural identity of the Dasas’, Studia Orientalia 64: 195-302 (1988). I received his article, through 
the generosity of theauthor, in May of 1989, after I had completed and presented my own paper. 

SRgveda 1.51.8ab: vijanihy aryán yé ca dásyavo barhismate randhaya Sasad avrat4n. In the next verse 
(1.51.92: ánuvratayarandháyannapápavratàn), Indra is spoken of as subjecting those who haveno vow of 
performing rites to one whofollowssucha vow. 

Nirukta 2.2: ... athapi prakrtaya evaikesu bhasyante vikrtaya ekesu | Savatir gatikarma kambojesv eva 
bhasyate... vikaram asyaryesu bhasyate Sava iti | datir lavanarthe pracyesu datram udicyesu. As shown, 
Yaska gives a second example: the verb da ‘cut’ is used among easterners, but northerners use the 
derivate datra- ‘sickle’. Itis not necessary to consider here details concerning Y aska's use of the terms 
prakrti- and vikrti- inthis passage. 

8 Mahabhasya (edited by F. Kielhorn, third edition, revised by K. V. Abhyankar [Pune: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1962-1972]) volume I, page 9, line 24- page 10, line 1: etasminnatimahati 
Sabdasya prayogavisaye te te Sabdas tatra tatra niyatavisaya drsyante | tadyathà Savatir gatikarma 
kambojesv eva bhasito bhavati vikāra enam arya bhasante Sava iti | hammatih surastresu ramhatih 
pracyamadhyesu gamim eva tv aryah prayufijatel datir lavanarthe pracyesu datram udicyesu. I cannot 
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take up here details about differences between this passage and the related passage from the Nirukta (see 
note 7). 

?In Romanized citations from the Satapathabrahmana, I mark only anudátta vowels, by means of 
underlined symbols, in accordance with the traditional method of transmitting this text. I thus depart 
from the transcription generally adopted by western scholars and which reflects Weber's theory that the 
markundera vowel, elsewhere used to symbolize low pitch, is used here to symbolize a high pitch. 
10Sayana, commenting on the pertinent partof the passage justcited: ... hearayah he araya ity uccarayitum 
asaktà he’lavo he’lavaiti vadantah parabhütah. 

Cf. Panini 8.2.84-85: dürad dhüte ca, haiheprayoge haihyoh, which provide that the last vowel of an 
utterance used in calling someone from afar is prolated and high-pitched and that, if the interjections hai, 
he are used, their vowels have these properties. According to 6.1.125: plutaprgrhya aci nityam, prolated 
vowels remain in their original form before other vowels. On the other hand, 6.1.109: ertah padantad ati 
isa phonological rule whereby the first vowel of sequences -ea-, -oa- alone remains. See note 10. 

12See recently, Cardona 1988 (note 1) pp. 631-632 (section 828), where references are also given to 
commentaries in which the faults found in he ‘layohe ‘layah areexplained. 

13See recently Cardona 1988 pp. 639-643 (section 834). 

14Kaiyatareads prag adarsat, and NageSa identifies Adar$a with a mountain in Kuruksetra; others have 
interpreted prág adarsanát, referring to the areas east of the place where the Sarasvati river disappears. 
15Nàge$a identifies this with Prayaga. 

16NageSa identifies this with the Vindhya. 

17That is, enough to last a particular time, specified differently in various texts. These details are not 
crucial to the present discussion. 

18Similar descriptions of Sistas are given in other texts. For example, in the Baudhayanadharmasütra 
(1.1.5-6: Sistah khalu vigatamatsara nirahankarah kumbhidhanya alolupà dambhadarpalobhamoha- 
krodhavarjitah, dharmenadhigato yesam vedas saparibarhanah ... ) they are described as men without 
jealousy or egoism, who have at any time only so much grain as will fit in a small pot, are not greedy, do 
not wish to deceive, are without ostentation, craving, confusion, or anger; men who have acquired a 
knowledge of the Veda with its supporting texts through merit. 


i9Manusmrti 2.23: krsnasáras tu carati mrgo yatra svabhavatah Isa jfieyo yajfüiyo mlecchas tv atah parah. 
20 Visnusmrti 84.4: caturvarnyavyavasthanam yasmin dese na vidyatc! sa mlecchadeSo vijfieya 
aryavarttas tatah parah. For additional information on Aryavartta, see P. V. Kane, A History of 
Dharmasastra, volume lI part I (second edition, Pune: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1974) pp. 
11-18. The geographic boundaries specified in different texts vary, and, in addition to Aryavartta, 
authors recognize areas suchas Brahmavartta ‘the abode of Bráhmanas' (Manusmrti 2.17). 

21In a well-known passage from his commentary on Manusmrti 2.23, Medhatithi remarks that the 
description means that Mlecchas generally are found in these places, not that they are characterized by 
these places (prayena hy esu de$esu mleccha bhavanti na tv anena desasambandhena mieccha laksyante 
...). He goes on to note that if Mlecchas somehow were to overwhelm an area like Brahmavartta and 
establish themselves there, this area would then be mlecchadesah (tatra yadi kathaficid brahmavarttadi- 
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desamapi mleccha akrameyuh tatraivavasthanam kuryur bhaved evásau mlecchadeSah). Earlier, in his 
commentary on Manusmrti 2.22, Medhatithi explains the term 4ryavartta as designating the place where 
Aryas are born repeatedly (arya avartante tatra punah punar udbhavanti) and goes on to say that, although 
Mlecchas may repeatedly make incursions into this area they do not stay there at length 
(akramyakramyapi na ciram tatra mlecchah sthataro bhavanti), There is, of course, no contradiction 
between this and what Medhatithis saysin hiscommentson2.23: Ifin fact the Mlecchas succeeded not 
only in making incursions but also in establishing themselves permanently, then the place in question 
could indeed be named mlecchadeSa. 

22See Hans H. Hock and R. Pandharipande, ‘The sociolinguistic position of Sanskrit in pre-Muslim 
India South Asia,’ Studies in Language Leaming (University of Illinois) 1:2 (1976): 106-138. 

2Thatis, ‘Let there befall us whatever will’. 

?4Mahabhasya I.11.10-14: yad apy ucyata acare niyama iti yajfie karmani sa niyamo ‘nyatraniyamah | 
evam hi Srityatel yarvanas tarvano nama rsayo babhüvuh pratyaksadharmanah paraparajfia 
viditaveditavya adhigatayathatathyah te tatrabhavanto yad va nas tad vēna iti prayoktavye yar va nas tar 
va na iti prayunjatel yajne punah karmani napabhasante | taih punarasurair yajfie karmany apabhasitam 
tatas te parabhütah | This passage has been the object of some discussion, centering upon whether the 
legend in question concerns two individuals named Yarvanas and Tarvanas; see recently K. Kunjunni 
Raja, * Yarvanastarvana’ , Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute LX VIII (1987): 537- 
539.. My own opinion is that this concerns a group of sages to whom the labels yarvanah, tarvanah were 
applied because of the way they spoke, justas Sakàra in the Mrcchakatika is called this because of the way 
he speaks. 

25Cf. Satapathabrahmana 5.2.4.11: athendraturiyam lagneyo ‘stakapalah purodaso bhavati varuno 
yavamayas cari raudro gavedhukas carur anuduhyai vahalaya aindram dadhi. This concerns the 
Indraturiya rite, in which the fourth offering is made to Indra; an offering of cakes cooked in eight 
potsherdsis made to Agni, a porridge of yava is offered to Varuna, a wheat porridge to Rudra, and to Indra 
yogurt from the milk ofa humped cow. 

26Cf, Taittiriyabráhmana 1.7.9.4: várahii upānáhāv upamuficate. This involves part of the Rajasüyarite, 
during which the king puts on (upamuficate ) the sandals, thus avoiding direct contact with the earth, 
which wouldtake away his lustre. 

Z'Cf. Taittiriyabrahmana 3.8.20.4: cité gni vádhi vaitasé káťé ’Śvarů cinoti ‘He makesthe horse lie down 
on a mat made of vetasa (spread) on the place where the fire is heaped up.’ This occurs during the 
ASvamedharite. 

28 Sabarabhasya (Anandāśrama Sanskrit Series 97.2 [1970] p. 139-140): yavamayas caruh varahi 
upanahau vaitase kate prajapatyan samcinotiti yavavarühavetasa$abdan samamananti | tatra kecid 
dirghasükegu yavasabdarh prayufijate kecit priyarigusu varahasabdam kecit sükare kecitkrsnasakunau 
vetasasabdam kecic vaffjulake kecid jambvam | tatrobhaytha padarthavagamad vikalpah. Citations in 
notes 30,31,33,37-39 are from the volume indicated above. 
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?9Mimarhsasütra 1.3.4.9: sastrastha và tannimittatvàt. The term Sastrasthà is subject to different 
interpretations: Itcan be interpreted asa nominative singular feminine modifying vipratipattih “differing 
understanding’ or as a nominative plural masculine (sastrastha for Sastrasthah before the v- of va) 
referring to men whose usage is based on $astra. The two possible interpretations are mentioned by 
commentators; for example, Kumárila in his Tantravarttika (AASS 97.2, pp. 140, 141) remarks: The 
understanding based on Sastra is stronger; the everyday understanding is gotten also through metaphoric 
usage (sastrasthà tannimittatvat pratipattir baliyasi | laukik! pratipattir hi gaunatvenapi niyate J, 
alternatively, the understanding that depends on men who are set in Sastra is to be considered 
authoritative, since such men are more worthy of trust (Sastrasthah purusa ye và pratipattis tadasraya | 
pramantvena mantavyà sapratyayatara hi te). Sabara adopts the second interpretation. References to the 
Tantravarttika in notes 33,35 are from the volume indicated above. 

30Sabarabhasya p. 141: vasabdah paksam vyavartayati | yavaSabdo yadi dirghasükesu sadrsyat 
priyangusu bhavisyati | yadi priyarigusu sadrsyad yavesul kir sadráyam | pürvasasye ksine bhavanti 
dirghasükàh priyangavas caetat tayoh sadrsyam. 

31$abarabhdsya pp. 141-142: kah punaratraniscayah | yah sastrasthanar sa Sabdarthah [ke Sastrasthah | 
Sistah |tesam avicchinna smrtih Sabdesu vedesu ca | tena Sista nimittam Srutismrtyavadharane. 

32Cf. Satapathabrahmana 3.6. 1.10: tasmàd yatranya osadhayo mlayanti tad ete modamana vardhante. 
33Sábarabhasyap. 142: te hyevarht samamananti yavamayesu karambhapatresu vihitesu vakyasesarh --- 
yatranya osadhayo mlayante’thaite modamana ivottisthanti (cf. note 31) iti dirghasükan yavan 
darSayati vedahl vede darsanad avicchinnaparamparyo dirghasükegu yavasabda iti gamyate | tasmat 
priyarigusu gaunah. Yt does not matter for the present discussion that, as Kumarila notes (Tantravarttika 
p. 141), theriteto which Sabararefershere isnot the sameas the oneassociated with the Brahmana passage 
alluded to. 

34K umarila assumes that Sabara in fact does not do this. 

35Tantravarttika p. 143: tasmad anyad udahrtya vicaryam idam idrsaml yatra vipratipattih syad 
aryamlecchaprayogajall ... tasmat pilvadisabdanam vrksahastyadibodhanel sama vipratipattih syad 
aryamlecchaprayogatahll. Itisnotnecessary to deal here with the precise arguments Kumarila gives for 
his interpretation of what Sabara says and to justify his own interpretation. 

36]S 1.3.5.10: coditam tu pratiyetavirodhat pramanena. 

37§Abarabhasya p. 149: atha yaff Sabdan arya na kasmimscid artha acaranti mlecchas tu kasmimsScit 
prayufijate yatha pikanemasatatamarasadisabdas tesu samdehah kim nigamaniruktavyakaranavasena 
dhàtuto ’rtho kalpayitavya uta yatra mleccha acaranti sa Sabdartha iti. 

38Sabarabhasya pp. 149-150: Sistacarasya pramanyam uktam nasistasmrteh | tasman nigamadi- 
vasenarthakalpana nigamadinam caivam arthavattà bhavisyati lanabhiyogas ca Sabdarthesv asistanam 
abhiyogas cetaresam | tasmad dhatuto ‘rthah kalpayitavyah. The élite Sanskritic people were more expert 
in mattersconcerning what words meant from two points of view: As maintainers of Vedic tradition, they 
were privy toknowledge concerning what these texts meant; in addition, Sistas were learned in vedangas, 
including grammar. 
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39Sabarabhasya p. 151: yat tu Sistacarah pramanam iti tat pratyaksanavagate 'rthe | yat tv abhiyuktah 
Sabdarthesu Sista iti tatrocyate abhiyuktatarah paksinàm posane bandhane ca mlecchàh. 

*0[n his sixth varttika cited in the introductory section of the Mahabhasya, at the beginning of the section 
concerning whether merit isassociated with the knowledge or use of correct speech, Katyayana says jiane 
dharma iti cet tathadharmah ‘If one maintains that there is merit in the knowledge (of correct speech 
forms), then thereisalsodemerit.’ Pataffjali goeson toexplain how this is so; see below with note41. 

41 Mahabhasya I.10.6-9: jffane dharma iti cet tathadharmah prapnoti | yo hi Sabdat t janaty apaSabdan apy 
asau janati | yathaiva Sabdajfiane dharma evam apasabdajfiane "py adharmah | athava bhiiyan adharmah 
prapnotil bhilyamso 'pasabdaalpiyarsah Sabdah | ekaikasya Sabdasya bahavo ’pabhramsah | tadyatha 
gaur ity asya gavi goni gota gopotaliketyevamadayo ’pabhramsah. Patafijali’s statement implies, of 
course, that any speaker of the pure Sanskritic language was also a speaker of a vernacular, so that he 
necessarily knew vernacular "corruptions" (apabhramsah) of correct Sanskrit forms. 

42Mahabhasya 1.8.10-12: loke tavd abhaksyo gramyakukkuto'bhaksyo gramyasiikara ity ucyate | 
bhaksyam ca nama ksutpratighatartham upádiyatel $akyarh canena $vamàmsadibhir api ksut 
pratihantum | tatra niyamah kriyate idam bhaksyam idam abhaksyam iti. Various texts list five sorts of 
five-nailed animals that may be eaten; e.g., Ramayana 4.17.34, Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1.177, Manusmrti 
5.19. 

43Cf. Aitareyabrahmana 2.1: khadirarh yüpam kurvita svargakamah | khadirena vai yüpena devah 
svargam lokam ajayams tathaiva yajamanah khadirena yüpena svargam lokarh jayati | bailvam yüpam 
kurvitannadyakamah pustikamah | sam4m samam vai bilvo grbhitas tadannadyasya rüpam à mūlāc 
chakhabhir anucitas tat pusteh | ‘(A sacrificer) who desires heaven should make a sacrificial pole of 
Khadira wood. As is known, the gods won the world of heaven with a sacrificial pole made of Khadira 
wood. In the same way, a sacrificer wins the world of heaven witha sacrificial pole made of Khadira wood. 
... who wishes food to eat, who wishes to thrive, should make a sacrificial pole of Bilva wood. As is 
known, the Bilva tree yearly is overtaken with fruit: thisisthe sign of edible food. Itis filled with branches 
up to its roots: this is the sign of prospering.’ 

44Mahabhasya L.8.16-18: tatha bailvah khadiro và yüpah syad ity ucyate | yüpas ca nama 
pasvanubandhàrtham upadiyate | (akyam canena kimcid eva kastham ucchrityanucchritya và pasur 
anubandhum lfatraniyamah kriyate. 

*5Katyayanaérautasütra 2.4.37: bhrgünam ity argarair abhyühati ‘Saying,  bhígünam ....", he covers 
them withembers.’ 

46Mahabhasya 1.8.18-20: tathagne kapalan adhisrityabhimantrayate bhrgünam arigirasam tapasa 
tapyadhvam iti  antarenapi mantram agnir dahanakarmà kapalani santapayati | tatra niyamah kriyate 
evam kriyamanam abhyudaykari bhavatiti. 

47Mahabhasya I.8.20-22: evam ihapi samanayam arthagatau Sabdena capasabdenaca dharmaniyamah 
kriyate Sabdenaivartho 'bhidheyo napsabdeneti evam kriyamanam abhyudayakari bhavatiti. 
48Mahabhasya on 6.1.84 (IV.402): ... sabdasyapi jfiane prayoge prayojanam uktam Ikim l ekah Sabdah 
samyag jnatah Sastranvitah supryuktah svarge loke kamadhug bhavati * A purpose has been stated for 
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knowing and using correct speech. What? A singlecorrect speech form, precisely known in accordance 
with grammar, properly used, isa wish-granting cow in heaven.” 

49Vakyapadiya 3.3.30: asadhur anumànena vacakah kaiscid isyate | vacakatvavisese va niyamah 
punyapapayoh. 

Rgveda 4.58.3. Other interpretations of the verse need notconcem us here. 

51In his Dipika, Bhartrhari gives various possible points of view from which speech is considered thus. 
First, some maintain that speech is something eternal, while others consider it something that is 
produced, hence noteternal. On the other hand, some interpret the opposition in question to hold between 
speech genera and individual tokens. Still another alternative is that the opposition is between non- 
eternal sounds as the manifestors of eternal speech units that are to be manifested thereby. 
Mahabhasyadipika (fasciule IV, ahnika 1, edited by J. Bronkhorst [Pune: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1987]) 12.2-3: kaiscin nityo’yam iti drstah kaiscid anitya iti lathava jatir vyakti$ceti lathavà 
sphoto dhvanis ca. In his Pradipa (edited by Vedavrata [Rohatak: Gurukul Jhajjar, 1962-1963], 1.16), 
Kaiyata adopts the third of these alternatives: nityah karya$ceti vyargyavyafijakabhedena. See also4.4. 
52K aiyata remarks (Pradipa I.17) that the interpretation noted results in leaving out verb endings, also 
called vibhakti, sothat they take the Mahabhasya’s sapta vibhaktayah ‘seven vibhaktis’ torefer to the six 
major participants in the bringing about of actions --- agent, object, instrument, locus, apadana and 
sampradana --- together witha residual set signified by adnominal genitives: sapta vibhaktayah I supa ity 
arthah | kecit tu tinam aparigrahaprasarigat saha Sesena sapta karakani vibhaktisabdabhidheyaniti 
vyacaksate. Details about this need not be considered here. 

53MahabhasyaI.3.19-20: tridhabaddhas trisu sthanesu baddha urasi kanthe Sirasiti. 

54Mahabhasya 1.3.21-22: maho devo martyam à viveseti | mahàn devah Sabdah | martya 
maranadharmàno manusyah | tan a viveSa | mahatà devena nah samyam yatha syad ity adhyeyam 
vyakaranam. 

55On samiskàra and Bhartrhari's position, seerecently Cardona 1988 pp. 646-655 (838-844). 

56Thus, one of the darsanas included in Madhava-Sayana's fourteenth-century treatise Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha is the Páninidar$ana. It is worth emphasizing that formal grammatical considerations and 
philosophical stands influenced each other. Thus, Bhartrhari maintains that the true linguistic unitis the 
utterance (vakyam), whichis indivisible and linked to an equally indivisible meaning, although healso 
mustadmit certain difficulties with this position. In effect, Bhartrhari upholds ideals of sentential unity 
within a philosophical system where the ultimate indivisible unit is Sabdabrahma. See recently, G. 
Cardona, Linguistic Analysis and Some Indian Traditions (Pandit Shripad Shastri Deodhar Memorial 
Lectures, first series [Pune: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1983]), pp. 152-153. 
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